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Satire should like a polish’d ragor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarceiv felt or seen. —LADY MONTAGUB 


“ Politseal Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political History. Thev sunniv information es to the oerton and 


Kabits vflen as to the motives and obiecis of pubite men, which cannot be found eisewnere.”—CROKER’S New Wuhic Guipe. 
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THE QUBEN OF HEARTS,;andthe KNAVE OF CLUBS. 


The above are two cards, that are both likely to be rather con-. will only take one for his nob, and then perhaps when he least 
spicuous in the approaching game of politics. T'he Queen of Hearts expects it. The Queen is sure of winning the game, but a great 
and the Anave of Clubs, are both court cards, but of a different | deal depends upon what hands she gets into, and what other Gourt 
Kind. The Queen is a regular trump, the Knave is a Knave in| Cards there may be about her. The Knave has generally tried his 
every sense of the word; and Clubs, at least such Clubs as he belongs | luck at small and paltry tricks. The game he delights in is * beg. 


‘0, are not the favourites. The Queen is an honour, but the Anave gar my neighbour,’ and altogether he is so objectionable that 
VOL. Vi. W. St ange, 421, Patere ste row 
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whoever has any thing to do with him regrets it ever afterwards. 
To throw aside all allegory we will not deny the fact, that in the 


Queen of Hearts is typified our own Victoria, while in the Knave of 


Clubs is exhibited the Tyrant of Hanover. There cannot be a 
fitter moment than the present for contrasting these two sovereigns. 
The Knave of Clubs hoped to have gained the odd trick, but the 
Queen of Hearts trumped him, and defeated his trick for ever. Cum- 
berland had an eye upon the throne of England, but fortunately the 
Countrv had in Victoria a refuge from so dire a calamity as the 
accession of Ernest. At this moment how strong is the contrast 
which the Queen of England and the King of Hanover present. At 
the same moment, on the same dayin fact, that Victorta went among 
her people, by whom, without exception she was received with en- 
thusiastic affection, none of the conventional humbug of habitual 
lovalty, to the office, but the right sort of personal attachment which 
never so much existed between the people and the sovereign as in 
the present instance; on the very day, we repeat, that this gratifying 
proof of good feeling between the throne and the people was mani- 
fested, the news arrived of Cumberland having at last given the 
final blow to the constitution of Hanover. He has dared to do what 
he threatened, but not without using, what he would call some 
argument to prove the justice of the proceedings he hadtaken. He 
makes out that he owes no respect to the Constitution, because it was 
made without his consent. The Queen of England might as well 
repeal the Reform Bill, because it was made without her consent, 
or disfranchise all the places that derive from it their right of being 
represented in parliament. Or if the rule holds good as far as 
regards one reign back, why should there be any limit? Might not 
every law, and every article of the Constitution be objected to on 
the same grounds by the reigning sovereign, who of course was not 
personally consulted on the oecasion of its being first agreed upon. 
But it is idle to pursue an argument which bears on a point that is | 
clear to everyone. The King of Hanover, the Knave of Clubs, has 
got himself into a mess, and as he is out of the way of doing any 
mischief here, they may do as they please with himin Hanover. We | 
strongly suspectthat he will find even in Hanover, the people are not | 
to be treated like senseless brutes to be driven at the pleasure of a 
tvrant. Werefer with pride to the contrast presented by our own | 
sovereign, a contrast that our artist has marked with much — 
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THE LORD MAYOR CUT AT HIS OWN BANQUET. 


It is all very fine for the Lord Mayor to say he has had the Queen to 
dine with him, but her Majesty no more dined with the Lord Mayor on 
the 9th of November, than we shall dine with the King of the Can- 
nibal Islands next Sunday; the Queen dined at his expense it is 
true, but not with him. Never was a man more completely cut, than 
was poor Cowan evt by his illustrious visitor. The Queen would 
not even lethim come into his own drawing-room, but kept him sitting | 
iu the hall till dinner time, and when dinner time came, kept him | 
waiting behind her chair tall the meal was half over, and then sent | 
him packing toa lower table. The Lord Mayor calls all this an honour, 
but it is an honour, we should beg to decline. It was said that the | 
Lady Mayoress was to have received the Queen at the entrance of! 
the hall, but when her Majesty arrived, poor Mrs. Cowan was so! 


flurried out of her wits that she regularly bolted up the steps with | 
Cowan after her leaving the Queen, to find her way as she could) 
iuto the apartment intended for her. Though Cowan is undoubtedly | 
a lad of war, he used his legs most precipitately (long twos) and was | 
so nervous at the thought of meeting her Majesty, thathe was out of 


Her Majesty hop- 


; 


sight before the Queen could savy Jack Robinson. 


— 


ing to bring him out, pledged him in a bumper, and he in a desperate 
attempt to return the compliment, drank offa full glass of Vinegar | 
which he had mistaken for Madeira. | 


RESPECTABLE THIEVES AT THE CIT¥Y BANQUET. 


\ /ady who had got by some means an invitation to the City 
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Banquet, was So anx!) 


us totake away some remembrance of having 
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been at the Dinner, that she pocketed a silver fork, and a ditto spoon 
with which she was taken into custody. She was highly respectable 
of course, and was only anxious to get something to remember the 
Banquet by. A eouple of months at the treadmill, would have been 
the best thing to keep the Banquet in her memory, but, being high, 
respectable, no one appeared to prosecute. Had she been poor, ha 
prosecutor would have certainly appeared, or the Magistrate would 
have remanded her till a prosecutor did appear, or perhaps with a 
pretty little speech about his being empowered to’deal with the ease 
summarily, he would have ordered her to Coldbath-fields fora month 
or so, A memento of the Banquet is all very well, but when it requires 
silver forks and silver spoons to contribute to the pleasures of memory 
it is time to put a check upon the indulgence of that pleasing faculty 
One might as well spend the day with a friend and finish it by say. 
ing “I have had such a pleasant visit, that I mnst walk off with a 
pair of silver candlesticks to keep it in my recollection.’ Such guests 


should never be out of the sight of the footman. 


<i atreaatencasaensinecemaa cireaiaiiiticnitaacasitni ttt 
A FRIGHTFUL SCRAPE. 





A penny-a-line man gives a frightful account of an accident which 
occurred to Mr, Thomas, the Manchester policeman who in attempting 
to get into a rail-road carriage did not get into it, because he 
couldn’t, and failing in his attempt he slipped and fell nearly against 
the rail, which actually scraped his shoes. We never heard there 
was anything so very awful in scraping one's shoes, but the penny-a- 
liners evidently think otherwise. 


THE QUEEN AT THE PLAY. 





We understand it is her Majesty's gracious intention to go the 
round of all the Theatres within the next week or two. The 
Garrick, the Queens, and the Marylebone Theatres, will afford her 
Majesty the highest gratification. At the Garrick they are doing 
the very favourite drama of Blood and Blarney or Scamps and 
Skeletons. The Queens boasts a novelty with the attractive title of 
the Hell Hounds of Hungary or the Damned Sprit of the blasted 
Heath, and the New Marylebone has just got up the petite comedietta 
of There you go with your eye out,in which the whole strength of 
the company will perform. How these entertainments will go down 
with the royal party, it is impossible to say ; but our youthful Queen 
is known to be devotedly fond of Theatricals. 





FRACAS IN DRURY LANE GREEN ROOM 





Every one that knows Planche is aware that he is a mean little 
sneak, bowing and smiling to a person’s face, and slandering him 
the moment his back is turned. Whether this arises from his early 
origin, or his innate nature, it is not for usto determine. Every one 
knows also that he never, in all his life, wrote an original piece, 


| and that every thing he does is either plundered from the French, o1 


patched up from the English. Every one who knows Balfe is aware 
that he is av open hearted, good natured, liberal minded man. That 
he is one of the best singers of the day, and one of the most cleve! 
musicians that this country can boast of. All the world knows als 
that the thing called ‘Caractacus,’ is one of the most barbarous 
pieces of tomfvolery that ever degraded the stage, redeemed only by 
the music, which Balfe has put into it, one chorus of which would i ) 
honour to any composer's name however elevated. But all the world 
does not know what weare going to tell them. At the rehearsal 
of the thing called ‘ Caractacus,’ three fiddlers were scraping away 
in the orchestra while Bunn and Planche were standing on the stage. 
Now Bunn, though a very straightforward man, and one particularl 


addicted to consigning his performers more particularly their eyes,' 


the lower regions, certainly knows very little of music, and 0 
being able to judge of the effect of Balfe’s music when played by 
three fiddlers, though composed for ninety, and squeaked by four 
chorus singers instead of forty; expressed with his usual franknes*, 
his opmion that the music would send the piece to a place much 


lower than we choose to mention. Planche, who will agree with 
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any thing, particularly ifit falls from a manager's lips, acquiesced in 
Bunn’ 3 opinion, not knowing Balfe was at his elbow. Balfe waited 
til night when Planche’s ‘ Caractacus,’ was most deservedly damned 
and Balfe’s music was deservedly encored, and enthusiastically 
admired. It was, in fact, as every body knows, a glass of water in the 
Arabian desert. Balfe followed the playwright (ne patten maker) 
into the green room, and after enquiring of him what would have 
become 0 f his harlequin’s jacket of a piece, with a patch stolen from 
one, 2nd a patch stolen from another,if it had not been for his, 
(Ralfe’s,) music, strongly recommended him, in terms not to be 
misunderstood, to confine his insolent and ignorant criticisms on a 
science he cannot comprehend to the solitude of his own mind, for 
if he, (Balfe,) ever heard of his daring to make a disrespectful 
observation with regard to his music, he should be under the 
painful necessity of doing that which Plauche might find personally 
inconvenient, I anche muttered and sneaked out of the green 
room. The above facts we have had on the very best authority, 
that of an eye witness—let Planche deny them if he can. 








THE QUEEN'S SPEHCH 





It is very well known that the sovereigns of England never 
make the speeches they wish to make; but are compelled to 
deliver any nonsense that may be cooked up, for the occasion, 
by their Ministers. Victoria, however, did not give in quite 
so easily, and even when she consented to speak the speech 
prepared for her, and withdraw the one she had written for 
herself, she expressly stipulated for its publication in what, 
she condescending ly calls, her own official organ, FIGARO! 
In compliance with the royal command, here goes :— 


SPEECH THE QUEEN WOULD LIKE TO DELIVER ON 
OPENING PARLIAMENT. 


So, ho! my fine fellows, I’ve met you at last, 
And now that I’ve got you, I’ll make you stick fast 
To business, for oh! J’l] not have any shirking, 
Of popular measures there shall be no burking. 
They tell me I ought not to dictate to you, 
Sut, who’s to prevent it, good folks, if I do? 
If Ican deter you from doine what’s ill, 
I can, and I ought, and I must, and I will! 
So [ll just tell you this, for I don’t eare a pin, 
(And as I shall end, so J mean to begin, ) 
1’: n not coing to be like some of your Kings, 
A mere puppet, to move just as you pull the strings 
So lI tell you “a once, I am on the throne, 
And mind if I don’t te ea will of my own. 
You Tories, that sit on the benches out there 
rl just lias you warning, you ’d better take care! 
For if you obstruct what my Ministers do, 
You'll find that you ve got your foot in the wrong shoe. 
You L ords, l am told, youre a very bad set, 
I don’t mean to say that T’)l swamp you jus } vet; 
(. Alth Oug th | ig rh afraid you re a great de al of hi imber, ) 
But this I will do! I willadd to your number, 
And into your house a new Lord I'll ¢: arry. 
Oh, need I observe that I mean the Lord Harry ; 
Now as for you Bishops, (a saving we’ve got. 
It comes to the point, be it vulgar or not, 
Tha it when you’re in danger it always 1s wise, 
ok very sha Tp, and ° bove all all mind your eyes ; 
’tis plain unto me, 
ends onh 
ions take ¢ are, 
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ind so he ly fathers’ 
He iould mind his ¢ ye, who de} 
At . now I have finished, you — 


is Nee, 


The pro per supplies, you don’t shabbily spare ! 
I’ not an extravagant person, God kno WSs 

But } ok at a shill ing both sides er it goes 
Bit fda dotiniand to be eed, aad on 


Fake care that the estimates are not tuo low 


Farewell, for the present. To business! but mind, 
If mue ich more of talking than doing, I find, 

[sha me in my c arriage, alone, some fine morning 
is id dissolve you at once, without any Warning, 


‘tis true what you say,) that you glory her, 


Good bye! (if 
‘hip, hip, hurras’ for Vicroria! 


(111 eae hearty 
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THE QUEEN AND THE PREMIER. 





Lord Melbourne was looking exceedingly grave at the Privy 
Council the other day, and in ‘talking of foreign aflairs “pulled a 
mug” (as the phrase goes) of exceeding longitude. “What's the 
matter Melbourne,’’ said the Queen. “I fear a rupture in China,’ 
replied the Premier mournfully. “ A rupture tn China,” rejoined 
Victoria, “ That’s easily remedied, send out a bottle or so of Bal- 
lards Diamond Cement, that will repair any rupture tn China, at 
least I know, we mended the milk jug with it when the cat tipped it 
off the kitchen dresser.’”’ Palmerston, who is a foreign minister 
with a vengeance, being quite foreign to any thing like public 
business, immediately packed off a bottle with his compliments 
saying “he trusted it would cement the unhappy divisions tn China 
as firmly as if there had never been any. 





THE LORD MAYOR AND TEMPLE BAR 





The ceremony of keeping the sovereign waiting outside Temple Bar, was not 

observed on Lord Mayor’s Day. In fact, the Quee n was heard to express her 
wish that there should be as little humbug on the occasion as possible, and had 
she been obliged to ‘knock and ring,’ at the City gate, it is very likely she 
would have turned back altogether. The Lord Mayor has, certainly, the pri- 
vilege of being able to shut the City gates, but then he has the privilege of 
being obliged to open them again, whether he likes it or not, and so what 
does it allcome to? 
The Lord Mayor cannot keep a dust cart out of the City, and yet he makes 
a parade of shutting up his wretched old door when the Sovereign approaches 
it <A precious privilege indeed—it is like a wine bottle with the bottom out, 
it may be corked up very snug at the top, while the wine is all running out 
at the lower part. The Lord Mayor may shut up the dirty narrow little 
approach to the City at Temple Bar! he may cork up the neck of the City, 
if we may so term it, but he forgets that the whole world may be down upon 
him, either from the north, south or the east, for it is only at the west that he 
can boast a pair of crazy old gates, and even those could be kicked down in 
two minutes, if his Lordship were obstinate about the matter. 





DOINGS AT THE BANQUET 

| Among other interesting little achievements recorded of her Majesty, it ap- 

| pears that she contrived to break a glass screen, by kicking it, accidently, into 

| the middle of next week, or somewhere there abouts. When she had done it 
the Duchess Mother expressed a wish to bear the blame; but Victoria ex- 
claiming, in the words of Othello, ‘*’Twas I that did it,’’ declared that she 
had no wish to screen herself. 

The Duke of Sussex wore a black velvet cap the whole of the dinner time. 
Her Majesty made several pithy remarks upon it. Perhaps the best of these 
following :—** So, uncle Susse x, you are determined to sit with 

4 cap onin my presence ? I'm sure if I were to say to one of the waiters— 

‘ Uncover the calf’s head,’ he would sidodice offer to remove that frightful cap 
‘of yours.”” No one laughed more heartily than the Duke at this sally. 

The penny-a- ‘line ‘rs sav, that ‘‘ every one, at the dinner, was struck by the 

| Lady Mayoress. Hler Ladyship must have been in a nice humour to have 

| pitched ie a ately into the company. As Lady Cowan is described as 

la large woman, it must have been no joke to have found her ‘‘ coming Lady 


| thing rs Was the 


! Barrymore,” over the visitors. 
When her Majesty entered the hall, several brilliants fell from her stoma- 
cher, and she trod upon them. ‘‘ So, ho !’’ cried the facetious Sussex, ‘‘ What 
willthe Fitz-Clarences say to this? lou ar brilliants 
your feet!’ A timely wink from the Duchess of Kent, curbed the luxuriance 


| of the wit of Sussex. 


trampling the under 





BREVITIES. 





Insult to the Lord Mayor. 
When Lady Cowan scrambled up stairs, to get away from the royal party, 


the » Duke of Sussex exclaimed, curiously, ‘* Who is that lady with the taper 
' waist 2?’ Cowan, who is a wax-chandler, remarked, ** Liiper waste! ITean 
assure your Royal His rhness, there is no waste in our tapers, They burn 


down to the verv bottom.’’ Sussex was dumbfounded. 


Light Artillery of Wit 

As the Queen passed through the illuminate d streets, she looked up ata 
daub in Fle 

|“ T don’t think I’m so eus ly sen through as that,’ 


of her Ma) sty ‘ 


: was the keen observation, 


et-street, inte nded to represent herself, in a sort of transparency. 
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THEATRICALS 





The chief Theatrical event, in the present week, is the visit of the Queen 
to the two National Theatres. At Drury Lane, private boxes, have been let 
at 25, 20, and 18 guineas, and on Wednesday people paid their seven shil- 
lings in shoals to get as far as the box lobbies. How far they were gratified, 
they must be themselves the best judges. but for our parts, we think, they 
might just as well have paid seven shillings to have been huddled together 
sixteen in an omnibus; that they could have seen any thing of her Majesty, 
was quite out of the question. ’ The Queen when asked what performances 
she would command, said distinctly ‘* For God's sake, let itbe any thing but 
‘Caractacus.’ F1GARo has so tomahawked that piece,’’ were the emphatic 
words of rovalty. ‘(that I will not’go to the house, if that piece is to be 


which gaveher the fullest satisfaction, though the trash of Fitzball, so irritated 
her Majesty, that she sent for that unhappy man, and rebuked him bitterly. 
‘Simson and Co.’ the Queen said, had much disappointed her, and Cooper 
as Bromley, reminded her strongly of the shopmanin Howell and James’s. 
Her Majesty’s remarks, during the preformance, were distinguished by strong 
critical acumen. Bedford, as Asino, caused the Queen much merriment. 
Victoria has certainly evinced good taste in the choice of the entertainments 
at both houses. At Covent Garden, she has rejected all the new rubbish of 
the season, ‘and fixed on Byron’s ‘Werner.’ Talking of rubbish, the new 
opera of the ‘ Barbers of Bassora’ produced on Saturday, is a downright fail- 
ure. The music by Hullah we regret to say is of the very poorest order, 
There is a want of melody, a want of motive, a want of science, a want of 
originality, and a want of every thing necessary to constitute a good opera. 
The piece is as bad as it can be, and perhaps the wretched lack of inspiration 


less than mediocrity of the musie. It isevident how much authors aud com- 
posers are often indebted to the humbug system of orders, for with these 
adjuncts it is very probable that the composer would have been hooted for, and 
called before the curtain, while as it was, he was glad to shelter himself behind 
it. We regret this failure, because We had rather see encouragement offered to na- 


are not three whose music is worth listening to. 
‘ Barbers of Bassora’ contains nothing whatever to warrant our excepting 
Mr. Hullah, from our general censure on British Composers. 

The St. James's houses have improved wonderfully, owing to the magnifi- 
cence of Braham in the ‘Cabinet’ the ‘ Polacca’ as he sings it, if once 
heard can never be forgotten. It is one of those triumphs of energy, and 
science combined, which stand alone—and are far above the highest efforts 
of rivalry. No one should omit hearing it. The Opera is in other respects 
excellently cast. A Burletta called ‘ Tem ptation or the vale of Sarnem’ has 
been produced. It is very slight, but Harley’s acting renders it very enter- 
taining, and it has been successful. 

Vestris is doing tolerably well. 
hits of her season, 

‘Don Juan’ is running a prosperous career at the Norton Falgate. It will 
go up to Christmas, and longer too, if the management thinks fit to run it. 
It has drawn crowded houses ever since its production. 


‘A Quiet Day’ has been one of the best 





TO THE PUBLIC: 


a List or THE House or Commons, the best that has appeared, and the 
only one that has been 


CoRRECTED By MemMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
is that which contains all the numbers polled by the successful and unsuccessful 
candidates and is called 


Ficaro’s Penny List oF tHe Houser or Commons, 


Booksellers in Town or Country. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F YOU ARE AFFLICTED WITH RHEUMATISM or) 
RUPTURE read Coves’s Advertisements in the London, | 
Directories for 1835-6,or in Boyle’s Court Guide, or the | 
find that COLES’S PATENT RIEUMATIC 
Read ‘Coles 


a single post letter,) which 


Dublin, or Scotch 
Koval siue Book. and you Wil! 
BANDSs, and COLES’S PATENT TRUSSES, are invaluable. 


on Rheumatism,’ or‘ Coles on Rupture,’ (each 


will be forwarded, gratis, to any part of the world, by William Coles, Truss- 
Maker to Her M L sty’s Fore CS, 3, Charing-Cross Letters must be post- 
paid. See Anecd te of their late Majesties in the Sunday Times, and the 
bbe Aly ( re le, of November }2th. j 


Printed and Published (for the Proprietor) by 


it is now reprinted for the second time, and may be had by order, of all the 
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| 234d the yard square. Observe,the six eolours are but 2s 4d—none higher, 


| 


acted,’ her Majesty the refore ordered the ‘ Siege of Rochelle’ the music of | 


| 


that the (ibretto presents may in some degree have caused the insipidity and | 


{ 


The meeting of Parliament renders it necessary that every one should have | 





_. Ballard’s Diamond Cement. 

For joining broken China, Glass, Cabinet shel! work Paper Ornamen 
Fancy articles of every description, Manufactured by J. Ballard, 1], 
Place, Walworth. and sold by Sanger, 150, Oxford St., Edwards, St, Pau)’ 
Church yard; Gifford, Strand, & may be obtained at all Chemists and Medicine 
Venders.—In Packets, 1s: each. . 
— N.B. Be careful to ask for Ballard’s Diamond Cement. 


- ee Shed - WO a. ryY . 
| R and PASSAGE CLOTHS, well-seasoned, of 
various patterns, from half-yard to five yards wide, at 
; Vil Clorh 
Fable Covers 2s 4d the yard square. Carpetscheap; alargelot of Buckskins and A 
Cloths, deserving inspection; Damask Moreens ls 2d; at BURNETT'S, 2, Piaass 
Covent-Garden . 
Note—The Stock of a Silk Mercer just purchased, amongst which area large quantit, 
of Persians, 53d : several thousand yards of stout Gros de Nap, all at Is 54d; Florence 
Lustres, 83d—worth 15d ; and some of the best figured Irish Poplins manufactured, at 3 


114d—the price everywhere 5s 6d. 


'S, and 
Penton 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM LADY SOPHIA GREY, conrirmarory OP 
TEE TRUTH OF THE HYGEIAN Practice, FroM ‘THE Times,’ Nov. 6th 
To the Editor. 
IR.—In transmitting to you, for publication, the following 
letter from Lady Sophia Grey, of Ashton Hayes, Cheshire 
who,to use her own energetic language in aletter with which she honoured me in las 
1835, had never for 30 years known whatreal health was, till she had recourse ty my 
medicines in May, 1834,1 feeiitto be wholly unnecessary toadd one word of observation, 
coining from so honourable and intelligent a Lady, it speaks for itself, aud will,f am sure 
be read with undoubting confidence by a discerning public. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
JAMES MORISON. the Hygeiat. 
Ashton Hayes, Oet. 30th, 1137. 
SIR.—I have received yonr letter dated the 20th of this month, and can assure you that it 
Will ever give me real pleasure to do any thing that may benefit your noble cause. I haye 
not the least objection to your publishing what I said at the end of my letter:—that to 
pour medicines, through the merey of Heaven,I attribute the wonderful improvement, 
almost restoration of my health ; and that from having taken it for three years in large 
quantities —even up to 50 Pills—it is a convincing proof it is not dangerous, it never 
weakens the digestion, but streugthens it; as before I took that medicine I had very bad 


. . | digestion, and after taking calomel was weeks before I could take solid meat. 
tional composers, of whom we have so few, but unfortunately of these few, there | 


We regret to say that the | 


I now rarely ever want medicine, and when 1 do, one pill is sufficient 

A gentleman lately come from Paris,informs me that you live there, and are greatly 
patronized In short, justice seems done to you in every country but your own. . 

I remain, Sir, Your sincerely obliged, S. GREY. 
Jumes Morison, Esq., British College of Health, 
New-road, near King’s-Cross. 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOL- 
VENT, which gives relief upon the first application, and speedily 
eradicates them without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves ’— 
Sir,—I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the victues of your 
Corn Solvent, by the use of a single bottle of which, in the year 1829, I 
was perfectly cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, 
which had uot been the case for Several years; nor have I experienced the 
slightest inconvenience from them since. Yours, &e.J. NICHOLLS. 

14, Catherine-st. Commercial-rd. Jan. 20, 1836. 

A further testimony to its merits, not less strong, is offered by the inge- 
nuity which some unprincip ed persons have exercised to imitate its title 
and appearance, and to substitute for it an article not mere!y inefficacious 
but mischievous ; it is, therefore, necessary to ask for Allingham’s Rotter- 


dam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the 
outside wrapper, aS none others are genuine 


Prepared and Sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, Bishopsgate Without, in bot- 


tles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; and, by appointment, by Sanger, 150, 
Chandler, 76, Oxford-street ; Prout, 229, Strand; and most medicine{venders 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, FOR BOTH SEXES. 


—The unprecedented sale of these Pills arising from the earnest 


recommendation of many thousands, who have derived benefit from their use, 
render any lengthened comment unnecessary; they are not put forth as a cure 
for alldiseases, to which mankind is liable, but for bilious and liver complaints 
with their many well-known attendant bilious and sick head-ache, pain and 
oppression after meals, giddiness, dizziness,singing noise in the head and ears, 


drowsiness, heartburn, loss of appetite, wind, spasms, &c.; they are acknow- 
ledged to be vastly superior to any thing ever before offered to the public, and 


for those ofa full habit of body, they will prove truly invaluable; while a8 & 


general Family .Aperient, for either sex they cannot fail to ensure universal 


sit is fic tl Y), 


effects. 


71" . ° . ~ . -—- : . 
Iwo or three doses will convince the afflicted of their saiutary 
res . ° e e ° ° } 

Phe stomach will speedily regain its strencth; a healthy action of the 


liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place, and instead of listlessness, heat 
pain and) uindiced appearance, strength, activity, and renewed health, will be the 
quick result of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 


each box, 


Sold by T. Prout, 229, Strand, London. Price ls. 13d. and 9s, 9d. per box ; 


and by all medicine venders in the united kingdom. 


W. STRANGE, 21, PATERNOSTER ROW, 












































